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LL Europe is involved in cir- 
cumſtances hitherto without pre- 
cedent. It has to combat enemies 
| B really 


1 
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NEVE 
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really formidable by their number, their 


courage, and reſources of all kinds; but 
ſtill more dangerous by their horrid ang 
1 dark conſpiracies; by their criminal indif- 1 


f ference about the means of obtaining ſuc- 
| ceſs; by their principles of anarchy and 
= | diſorganization, ſo well contrived to delude 
the multitude ; by the correſpondence they 
| have contrived to keep up in all countries, 


in all claſſes, even with ſome miniſters! ... . 

Reſpect arreſts my pen, and prevents my 

pointing out, to the aſtoniſhment of fu- 
ture ages, characters ſtill more conſpi- 

* > 


It is a war of extermination, as the regicides 
themſelves have, with great reaſon, named 
it. The monſter of anarchy muſt periſh, 
or Europe muſt expect to fee the downfall 
of every throne, the diſſolution of all 
the bands of ſubordination and ſociety, the 
abolition and contempt. of all religion, the 
ſubverſion of all principle, the violent at- 
tack of all Proel, and the maſſacre of 
8 half 


eg? 
half its population 14 Such is the only 
regeneration that one ought and that one 
can reaſonably look for, on the part of 
thoſe parricides, that have imbrued their 
hands in the blood of the + moſt juſt of 
kings, and from the union of the deepeſt 
depravity the world has witneſſed: for, 
fince crime has-prevailed in France, from 
the time that the grand machine, / ſhaken to 
its foundations, has menaced all with ſpee- 
dy deſtruction, we have ſeen the very ſcum 
and outcaſts of ſociety, collected from all 
parts, around this centre of corruption; 
as hungry hyenas, attracted by the exhala- 
tions of dead bodies, unite to. ſhare the 
| horrid repaſt. 


The preſent has no reſemblance to ordi- 
nary wars, in themſelves ſufficiently diſguſt- 
ing, but, at leaſt, ſabje&t to ſome laws 
which diminiſh their horror, interrupted 
by ſome ſuſpenſions which give a reſpite to 
humanity, and followed by a peace which 

mY a hope of repairing the wreck, Here 
391 N 1 there 


there is no quarter, no remiſſion : it is an 
animal of devaſtation, which has already 
deſolated the country which gave it birth, 
and againſt which the neighbouring coun- 


tries have been forced to take arms, as a 


means of avoiding -the ſame fate. It is ſo- 
cial order ſtruggling with barbariſm ; it is, 
in ſome ſort, nature combining her efforts 
to avoid a return to a ſtate of ruin and 
chaos. Who could believe that Europe 
would look on and behold a torrent form- 
ing and iwelling, of which the origin and 
progreſs ſo clearly announced its ravages, 
without ſeeing that it threatened its ſafety, 
or at leaſt without oppoſing ſome obſtacle 


to it? If thoſe, who directed its courſe, 


had not been reſtrained at the outſet by 
the fears and conſiderations which they 
afterwards ſo well ſurmounted ; if they 
had diſplayed, at the epoch of the firſt at- 


tacks of Mons and Tournay, that concert of 
meaſures and that boldneſs in the execu- 


tion of them, which at preſent make the 


ſafety of mankind a problem; the evils 1 


now 


b 

now announce, only with a view of effec- 
tually avoiding them, would have over- 
whelmed the ſurface of Europe; the earth 
itſelf would have been a vaſt field of blood 
and carnage: and this is not an idle ſpecu- 
lation, a chimerical fear. They had the 
power: and, before a ſufficient force could 
have been collected to ſtop them, one half 
of Germany and all Holland would have 
fallen. They would have accumulated im- 
menſe treaſures; every where they would 
have ſacrificed loyal ſubjects; have armed 
their numerous partiſans - and that maſs 
of weak people, who are governed by circum- 
ſtances alone, the one and the other having 
rendered themſelves ſo criminal towards all 

legitimate authority, would ſoon have ſhewn 

an equal energy in its deſtruction, even to 
the ultimate traces; the train of combuſti- 
ble matter ſpread itſelf on all hands; and, 
in this firſt moment of irreſolution, of ter- 
ror, of diſmay, and of ſtupor, the confla- 
gration would have been general. 
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Divine Providence has decreed otherwiſe ; 


for, in vain ſhould we ſearch elſewhere for 
the cauſes and events which have ſo ſtrange- 
ly confounded all human prudence and 
calculation. - Let not thoſe, whom expe- 
rience cannot form, and whom adverſity 


cannot teach, no longer allege theſe 


empty ſounds of ibe incorruptible fidelity 


of troops, of the natural goodneſs of the 


people, of attachment to ſovereigns, doe: e . 


ſucceſsful villany always finds followers 
and proſelytes. Before that fatal period, did 


there exiſt troops more faithful, and with 
whom the principles of honour operated 
more powerfully? yet thele have ranged 


themſelves, almoſt without effort, under 


the ſtandard of revolt, Was therea people 
more gentle, more feeling, more hoſpita- 


ble, who poſſeſſed in a greater degree all 
the ſocial virtues? yet, behold at preſent 
a nation of cannibals, of anthropophagi, 


thirſting for blood, and the floods which 


they inceſſantly ſpill ſeem to have no 


other 
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other effect but to irritate their devouring 
appetite,” In ſhort, - have the annals: of 


_ hiſtory: preſerved in remembrance a nation 
more diſtinguiſhed. for an almoſt idolatrous 


veneration for their kings, and who have 


given more. ſtriking and multiplied proofs 


of it? yet the moſt juſt of ſovereigns, the 
beſt and moſt loyal of men, he who united 
the piety of St. Louis to the paternal 
tenderneſs of Henry the IVth, in a word, 
the good Louis the XVIth, has periſned on 
a ſcaffold. His laſt words to his people 


are words of benediction and of love; and, 
at the inſtant that the fatal axe terminates 
the courſe of ſo good a life, the air is rent 
with cries of joy; all France is in arms to 
ſupport his executioners; they return to 
the place to celebrate the anniverſary of 


the murder of their auguſt victim, and the 


memory of this execrable aſſaſſination has 
been celebrated throughout the kingdom 10 


e gs and patriotic hymns, 
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80 many and fo terrible examples, how- 
ever, ſeem to have produced but tranſient 
impreſſions even on thrones. It may be 
ſaid the ſpirit of blindneſs has lulled the 
victims into ſecurity, at the very moment 
that the demon of madneſs excites. their 
executioners ; at the ſame inſtant a ſuper- 
natural and irreſiſtible force ſeems to have 
armed the one with the ſword, and to have 
drawn on the other, with haſty ſtrides, 
to inevitable deſtruction. You talk of 
treaties, of a perfect neutrality . , . . as 
if ſolid treaties could exiſt with the tiger 
> + as if it were ſufficient not to have 
provoked him, to be ſafe from his fury ; 
you place your ſecurity in the remoteneſs 
of your ſituation . . . . as though a long 
time were required for the thunder to ex- 
tend its ravages to a diſtance ; as if thoſe 
who form an electric chain did not expe- 
rience, almoſt at the ſame inſtant, the ſame 
ſhock. It looks like playing with a revo- 
lution which threatens to oyerturn every 
| ; t 8 
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thing, to ſwallow up every thing, which 
makes no ſecret of its views, and which eve- 
ry day acquires new means to realize them. 
Your views are ſordid; you form the nar- 


row and ſelfiſh calculations of egotiſts, 


at the time that the devouring flames ſur- 
round all parts of the ſocial edifice, whilſt 
the concurrence of all is neceſſary to form 
a barrier to their threatening progreſs: 
when it is ſo much your intereſt to be juſt 


act home and terrible abroad, you employ 


but half- means againſt the common enemy, 


and keep the reſt of your power to create 


new ones. 
In ſo ſtrange a ſtate of things it may 
be permitted, it is the duty of every friend 


to order to make his voice heard; when a 


violent conflagration appears, every one 


has a right to interfere to ſtop its ravages: 


let us profit of the moment ere it is yet 


too late, Let us not conceal then the force 
of the regicides; a great. part- of our 


misfortunes proceeds from our having 


been 


( 20 ) 


been ignorant of or from our deſpi- 
ſing them: let us reſerve” all our con- 


tempt for their principles. I begin from 


a baſe the moſt ſimple and the moſt 
inconteſtible : a vaſt kingdom on which 


nature ſeemed to have heaped all her fa- 


vours ; bordered by ſtrong places, where art 
ſeemed to have exhauſted herſelf; a popu- 
lation immenſe, ' and naturally warlike, 
whoſe deſtructive activity will always 
form a balance againſt moſt of the advan- 
tages of the enemy; diſtinguiſned from 
other nations by an impetuoſity commonly 


irreſiſtible; arſenals numerous and well 


furniſhed, with means of induſtry and 
proſperity above calculation, and which, 


for the moſt part, ſet them always rapidly 
to repair their loſſes; a corps of engineers 


well inſtructed, artillery the moſt confide- 


rable, and without queſtion the beſt; in 
Europe. . Such is the faithful picture 


of the powers of France 1 in its ordinary Cit 


cumſtances, | 2 ko 
Loet 
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Let us add now, to ſo many advantages | 
united, thoſe which evidently ariſe from 


its ſtate of actual criſis. The annihilation 


of commerce and of navigation, of all the 
arts of luxury, of a heap of profeſſions and 
and trades, has, of courſe, irritated all thoſe 


that derived their ſubſiſtence from theſe 


ſources. In the firſt moments of diſorga- 
nization and tyranny, foreign powers 
might reckon on the greateſt number of 
this diſcontented maſs; but afterwards, ter- 
rified by examples of rigour, convinced of 
the danger and the inutility of their efforts, 
led aſtray by all kinds of illuſion, and 
preſſed by actual want, they put themſelves 
into the pay of their executioners; they 
are rendered the very inſtruments of their 
vengeance; almoſt the whole of them have 
joined thoſe legions that have been kept in 


pay at Paris and in the provinces, to keep 


alive terror and violence in every ſhape, or 
the hordes on the frontiers, not unlike 
thoſe of the ancient Normans, who marched 

; | with 
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with deſolation in their train, ſeeking a diſ- 
tant death, becauſe their own country for- 
bad them the means of ſubſiſtence. They 
then only followed the imperious call of 
hunger ; but, ſoon uniting with every thing 
the moſt depraved, they themſelves became 
the models of corruption, and thencefor- 
ward a return to a peaceable and la- 
borious mode of life was no longer 
poſſible; for, it may be remarked, that 
the difcipline of camps and armies, how- 
ever ſtrict it may be, whatever activity it 
may require, forms only men uſeleſs or dan- 
gerous to ſociety afterwards. It is thus that, 


by little and little, idleneſs and hunger have 


over-run France with criminals, that this 
vaſt kingdom is transformed into a camp 
briſtling with bayonets, that the founderies 
of arms have acquired an extraordinary 
activity, that innumerable armies are diſ- 
tributed on the frontiers, and that new 
ones ſpring up, as it were, by enchant- 
ment, wherever an unforſeen accident has 
required their preſence, We have had 


but 


( 13 ) 
but too many 7 crooks of the truth of this 
in the different epochs of the war in 44 
Vendte, at Lyons, Marſet les, nn 8 


T. oulon, &c. 


This watery of men, of which a new 
generation, bred up in the midſt of a- 
larms, is produced daily to repair their 
former loſſes, exiſts only by war, pro- 
fiting even by defeat, which is ſure to 
be attributed to the treachery of their 
generals, to which ſuggeſtion they fall 
the certain ſacrifice, Encouraged by ſuc- 
ceſſes, more or leſs brilliant againſt all 
their enemies, excited by the ardour of 
pillage, and by the moſt inſidious and 
moſt atrocious ſaggeſtions, intoxicated by 
a ſpecies of fanaticiſm, which inſpires 
with all its madneſs nations the moſt 
calm, which produces numberleſs traits 
of heroiſm amongſt people the leaſt war- 
like, led on by chiefs whoſe only alterna- 
tive is the ſcaffold or ſucceſs, and who can 
only obtain this ſucceſs by the total over- 


thraw. - 
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throw of empires; too deeply criminal, 
too entirely abandoned to licentiouſneſs 
and debauchery, not to dread the return 
of order; always fed with the ſeductive 
hope that they will ſhortly repoſe in peace 
and opulence on the ſpoils of their vic- 
tims: . . . . all concur in ſhewing that 


the revolted people of France will not ceaſe 


to unite to the ardent bravery of the an- 
cient Gauls a ferocity hitherto unknown, 
and that tremendous conſtancy which ap- 
pears ſo utterly inconſiſtent with their 
thoughtleſs and ſprightly character. 


Shall we, in 1794, be deluded by that 
herd of idle and ignorant politicians who 
are perpetually crying out, as in the firſt 
fix months of the revolution, that nothing 


violent can be durable, and therefore that 


thoſe extraordinary efforts of France pre- 
dict a ſpeedy termination? It is too appa- 
rent, that this general maxim can have no 


application in the preſent circumſtances. 


Can we flatter ourſelves that the effects 
p wall 
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will ceaſe, when the cauſes: acquire every 
day new energy ? Does fire, that emblem 
of activity, ceaſe to burn when ſupplied 
inceſſantly with freſh fuel? Does not Ve- 

ſuvius, who eighteen hundred years ago 
overwhelmed with lava the cities of Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeia, exerciſe every day new 
ravages ? Ho then can it be expected, 
that this geſtructive activity, which is the 
very eſſencè of the preſent criſis, and which 
every thing concurs to keep up, ſhould al- 
low a ſpeedy termination to your difaſters ? 
Doubtleſs it 1s a ſtate of ardent fever which 
will. be followed by extreme debility, but 
upon. what grounds .can you calculate the 


duration of the paroxyſm ? Doubtleſs 


the monſtrous edifice of the French reyo- 
lution will end in ruin, becauſe it is built 
on a moving ſand, and becauſe all its parts 
want relation and connection; but, per- 
haps, a great part of the preſent genera- 
tion will moulder away, and à general 
mourning cover the face of Europe, before 
the period of its termination arrives, 
pointed 
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( 16 ) 
pointed out, as it has been, wich ſuch 3 a 
ridiculous prophetic aſſurance. 


Let us 0 the ſtate of their finan- 
ces, that powerful reſort of governments, 


which at all times decides the victory; and 


let us no longer be the dupes of illuſion, 
if we find them with reſources capable of 
ſuſtaining n, this ee 'of 


power. 


Thofe who are at the head of the go- 
vernment in France have poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of two-thirds of the territory of that 
kingdom, and of a maſs of effects of a va- 
lue incalculable, by the union of the do- 


mains of the crown with the property of 


the clergy and nobility. For a long time 
paſt they have ſwelled daily this torrent 
of depredation, by the ſpoils of the nu- 
merous victims they have ſacrificed ; and, 
if they ſtill proceed with the ſame fury in 
the war which they have declared againſt 
all the rich, they will ſhortly find them- 

ſelves 


(7) 
ſelves in polleſfon of the whole property of 


the kingdom. All France will become the 
portion of ſucceſsful villany; in ſuch 
hands will be united all wealth and all the 


means of Tubſilichee, 


An enormous aft of alfignays; to the e- 
miſſion of which no bounds are ſet, and 
which fear forces into circulation without 
complaint and without difficulty through 
the whole extent of the kin gdom, ſerves 
for the payment of all articles in the in- 
terior; in a word, the pay of the troops, 
their ſubſiſtence, their equipment, their 
marches, &c. in ſhort, all that exhauſt 
the reſources of foreign powers, coſt the 
Convention nothing, ſince they have con- 
verted their paper-mills into treaſuries. 
To ſuch a degree have they ſubjugated 
France, that they dare attempt any thing 
without heſitation or fear. It is by theſe 
means that they expend at preſent, in ſix 
weeks, more than under the old govern- 
ment, which they ſo decry, ' was expended in 
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a gabel year, even at periods of the great- 


eſt extravagance. Yet, notwithſtanding 


this monſtrous devaſtation, 1t were in vain 
to expect their means to be exhauſted, for 
this can only ariſe from a diſproportion of 
the efforts to the reſources, and here re- 


ſources ſpring up as it were by magic in 


proportion to their wants. 
Such enormous expences, without doubt, 
have their bounds; but do all the ſove- 


reigns of Europe together poſſeſs as much 


as the Convention have found means to 
ſupply themſelves with, by the ſpoils of 
the churches, the treaſures of the crown; 


and the ſpecie found among that multitade 


of perfons, whoſe wealth alone has occa- 
fioned their arreſt or maſſacre as ſuſpected 
perſons ; by the pillage of the opulent ci- 
ties of Lyons and Marſerlles, and the ſeizure 
of all the gold and ſilver wherever it was 
to be found. It is by means of this trea- 
ſure, ſcattered with profuſion, that they 
keep in pay emiſlar ies in b countries, that 

| they 
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they receive from neutral powers, and even 
from their enemies, grain and other ob- 
jects of conſumption that cannot be diſ- 
penſed with; for I am far from being of o- 
pinion with thoſe who think that the moſt 
part of thoſe cargoes, which continually 
arrive in the ports of France, are ſo many 


- gratuitous ſuccours ſent them by their wor- 


thy brethren, the foreign patriots. I am 
ſufficiently acquainted with this claſs of 
men to know, that intereſt is the firſt of 
their paſſions, even before that of doing 


miſchief: the French have nothing to hope 


for from them but ſanguinary wiſhes and 


underhand manceuvres, and to expect the 


Z - commiſſion of the greateſt crimes if they 


ever attain the power of glutting their 
vengeance with impunity, How grievous 
it 1s to be daily more convinced, that, to 
the moſt part of mankind, nothing is 
wanting to make them atrocious but being 
left to their own natural perverſity ! 
But let us reſume the enumeration of the 
8 reſources 
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reſources of the preſent government of 
Fr ane 519 | 
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Are the armies in want of .any thing? 


Are any of their ſupplies retarded ? "Theſe 


objects are put in requi/ition- through the 
whole countiy; inſtantly every one haſtens 
to ſtrip himſelf; the thinking and wiſe 
man; on that ſcore more expoſed to their 
malevolence, diſtinguiſhes himſelf by the 
extent of his patriotic gifts, as they are 
called, too happy in ſaving his head by 
ſach a facrifice. This is not only the caſe 
with reſpect to things the moſt trifling, as 
the procurement of lint and old linen for 
the wounded, it is extended univerſally to 
all objects without exception; nothing more 


is wanting to procure men and horſes for 
the tranſmiſſion of their diſpatches to the 


' provinces and the armies; the ſignature of 
the firſt villain that the Convention has 
inveſted with its full powers effects, as by 
à magic charm, in two days, what would 

| | take 
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an enormous expence: e BY | 
We might adduce numerous othe} cir- 
Ae which all concur in Proving 
to demonſtration that the French poſſeſs A 
multiplicity of advantages againſt their e- 
nemies, eſſentially depending on the dread- 

ful criſis Witlr which they are agitated; for, 

what ſovereign” is there, be he as deſpotie 
as he may, who could dare to do once 
what the pretended regenerators of France 
have been inceſſantly doing for four years 
paſt? A light impoſt, loudly called for by 
_ circumſtances for the ſecurity of perſons 
and property, is the object of a thouſanid 

complaints and objections, whilſt 1 in France | 
they diſpoſe arbitrarily of every thing, and 
| the feaſt murmur on the part of the plun- 
dered is the ſignal of his execution. n 


* ** 


* 
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It would be eafy to ſhew the vaſt impor- 
tance of another circumſtance, which no- 
| WE” can counter-balance; The regicides 
% 925 fight 
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fight on their own ſoil, ſ urrounded by for- 
treſſes which facilitate their attacks, enſure 
their retreat, and afford to their armies 
an opportunity of repoſing themſelves; 


they have a certainty of being able eaſily to 


repair their loſſes. The allies, on the con- 
trary, are in an enemy's country, ſur- 
rounded by ſpies; their territories, expoſed 


on all ſides, have no other ſecurity but the 


places they can render themſelves maſters 
of; their loſſes can only be repaired after a 
long delay, and then with extraordinary 


difficulty and expence; in ſhort, they 
ſhould have a continuation of, brilliant 


and uninterrupted ſucceſs, to enable them 


to accompliſh their views ; for, if it ſhould 
happen that victory ſhould entirely range 
herſelf, for a ſingle day, on the fide of 
ſuch frantic rage, ſuſtained by a great 


ſuperiority of number, all would be loſt 


por redem ption. 


| What -onctalon ſhould be drawn from 
ſuch ſad and incontrovertible truths? The 
reverle 


» 
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reverſe of that which the ill-defigning that 


ſurround you adviſe; becauſe it is, in ge- 
neral, ſound policy to purſue a line of 


conduct oppoſite. to that of your enemy. 
They deſire a peace, that is impoſlible : 


proſecute a vigourous war, for one cannot 
treat but with a generous enemy. What 
would be thought of thoſe peaceable na- 


vigators, who, after abundance of pro- 


vocation, of outrages, and menaces, ſhould 
reſolve to unite their force againſt a pirate, 


from whom they could only expect ſlave- 


ry or death, if ſoon after they were ob- 
ſerved to devote themſelves as victims, 


and endeavour to treat with this plunderer 
becauſe they met with more reſiſtance 


than they expected? and that, without 
dreaming that their want of ſucceſs is at- 
tributable to the want of union and har- 
mony in their efforts, at the moment 
when a little conſtancy and the combina- 


tion of all their forces would have rid the. 


ſeas of this deſtructive ſeourge, and have 
C. 4 e £211: been 
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been far ever the pledge of their ſecu- 
8 The! 1 


Let us ſuppoſe a veſſel containing a 
great number of paſſengers of diffe- 
rent deſcriptions, of various countries; 
national. prejudices, difference of lan- 


guage, every thing concurs to render 


them abſolutely ſtrangers to each other, 
perhaps even enemies. A leak in the ſhip 
is diſcovered, and, for ſome time, no one 
is alarmed at its progreſs: at length they 
begin to ſee their danger, and a part 
of them ſet themſelves diligently to work, 
whilſt the others, as a cloak for their want 
of inclination, urge, as a: pretext, either 


their weakneſs or their own perſonal ſecu- 
rity in the midſt of the general alarm. 


At length, the danger becomes imminent, 
the moment of illuſion is paſt, the image 
of death is preſent to the view of all: in 
an inſtant all their differences are forgot, 


they all underſtand each other, every one 


furniſhes his aid to the ſame object, their 


approach 


| 


ta? 


approach to the ſhore gives them new ar- 
dour, and the veſſel is quickly fafely- in 


port. . . . . The application is not equi- 
vocal, the veil is thin enough, but there 


is one, be it never ſo tranſparent, and 
henceforth the naked truth ſhould appear. 


Europe is this veſſel threatened with ſpee- 


dy deſtruction; this long and fatal indiffe- 
rence all the powers have' long had to re- 
- proach themſelves with, and even at pre- 


ſent, whilſt ſome exhauſt themſelves in ef- 


forts for the ſafety of all, the general voice 


points out others that refuſe their aſſiſ- 


tance to- ſecond them; . .. perhaps that 
underhandedly oppoſe them. God forbid 


that the parallel ſhould ſtop here; ; may 


the urgency of the danger open their eyes 


at length, before it is too late. I have 


no doubt of the ſucceſs of their united ef- 
forts; Paris is the object to which they 
muſt aim, but let them never forget that 


the campaign of 1794 will erben, de- 
eide their amore A a 


„„ 
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It is without doubt this union, this har- 
mony, which we ſhould moſt ardently 
wiſh ; but, if ever we have the happineſs 
to ſee the concurrence of all hearts, of all 
efforts, towards this one end, it will be 
ſtill eſſentially neceſſary to profit of the ſa- 
lutary leſſons of experience, and to employ 

a new ſyſtem of tactics againſt an enemy 
that has overturned every thing. It is too 
evident, that there is ground for more than 
one reproach in the employment of the 


forces during the campaign of 1793. 1 en- 
deavour to forget that which preceded it; 


I reſpect the impenetrable veil which covers 
thoſe operations, and I turn away my eyes 
from the unheard-of calamities which were 
the conſequence, that I may repoſe with 
pleaſure on this period ſo honourable to 


the Auſtrian arms. 


| Breda was taken : the important place of 

Maeſtricht, bombarded with vigour, was, | 

menaced with ſpeedy deſtruction : Holland 
was 


( 2x3 } 


was on the point of being invaded, and to 
have enſured the triumph of crime: a ſpe- 
cies of miracle was neceſſary to quiet the 
ſtorm. The prince of Cobourg, although 
in expectation of conſiderable reinforce- 
ments, in ſpite of the rigours of the ſea- 
ſon and the great inferiority of his forces, 
did not heſitate to make the attempt: there 
was not a moment to be loſt. Succeſs, 
ſach as the annals of hiſtory afford no ex- 
ample of, crowned this heroic reſolution : 
on all fides, the regicides, panic-ſtruck, 
were diſperſed, cut in pieces, abandoning 
their magazines and artillery, flying in diſ 
order before a ſmall army, and in the 
ſame country where the junction of all 
their forces could only advance ſtep by 
ſtep againſt a body of fifteen thouſand 
men haraſſed with fatigue. They ſeemed 


do rally at Nerwinde, at the call of the 


intrepid Dumourier, only to give additio- ” 

nal Juſtre to the triumph of the conque- 

rors. Numbers, impetuoſity, the rage of 
deſpair, all gave way to the intrepidity of 
| N | the 
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the brave Auſtrians and the expertneſs of 
their generals. Fame has never publiſhed 


exploits ſo rapid or ſo brilliant; every 


day, every hour, was the ſignal of freſh 
ſucceſs; one can compare this trium- 
phant march to nothing but the irritated 


waves of the ocean, overwhelming every 


thing in their way, and ſcattering on the 
ſhore, at a diſtance, all the een 
that fully Its boſom. 


Of what happy- ſucceſs did not theſe firſt 


events ſeem the fortunate preſages? "The 
difgrace of Dumourier, that man leſs dan- 
gerons by his extraordinary talents than by 
his profound wickedneſs, took place almoſt 
at the ſame moment.” The bold ſtroke of 
authority, which he ſtruck againſt Beurnon- 
ville and the four deputies that came to an- 
nounce to him the ſupreme orders of the 
conventional band, his great influence o- 
ver the troops, whom he had almoſt per- 
ſuaded to march towards Paris, all ſeemed 
to announce, that the laſt hour of wicked- 


neſs 


- 
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neſs was at hand. A heap of puerile in- 
conſiſtences, which can ſcarce be accounted 
for by the rage of revenge or the madneſs 
of pride, gave occafion to the entire miſ- 
carriage of the vaſt plan, which, in a ſin- 
gle day, would have broken the ſceptre of 
the Convention; at leaſt, the reſult would 
have been a total diſorganization, and a 


conſternation from which the greateſt ad- 


vantages might be expected. Enlightened 
and impartial obſervers ſaw with painful 
aſtoniſhment the inaction of the allies, 


while Dampierre collected the ſcattered re- 


mains of his army, and ſoon put himſelf 
in a condition to attack his conquerors. 


” $ 


Full of reſpect for the intentions and 


the talents of the generous Auſtrians, I 


conclude that powerful reaſons determined 
their conduct; J imagine that they wiſhed 
to wait for reinforcements of men and ar- 


tillery to be able afterwards to ſtrike a de- 


ciſiye blow ; but, in figliting againſt the 
French, could that ſupply; of forces ba- 


lance 


| „ 
lance the advantage of profiting of the 
general terror which the name of the 


Auſtrians had inſpired? Afterwards, all 


their attempts were victorious, but never 


did they dream of drawing any advantage 


from ſuch ſucceſs; every vigorous blow that 
was ſtruck has been the ſignal of long in- 
action, which has deſtroyed all the fruits 
of it. The French, ſtruck with terror, 
have always had leiſure to recover them- 


ſelves, although it is this ſalutary terror 


which ſhould not have ceaſed for an in- 


ſtant to be the order of the day, to uſe the 
expreſſion which thoſe butchers apply to 


their victims; it is this which brought a- 
bout and has ſupported the revolution, and 


if it does not powerfully concur in deſtroy- 
ing this monſtrous fabric, there 1s too 
much reaſon to fear that the efforts of the 


allied powers will but aggravate in vain tho 
evils of humanity. 


The effect of this error was evident; when, 
after the famous ſiege of Valenciennes, ſo 


zong 


1 
long deferred, fo naive for ſome time, 
and followed, like the reſt of the opera- 


4s 


tions, with a fatal ination, they preſented 
themſelves before the camp of Car. 


With what pleaſure we return to this 
brilliant æra, when nothing could reani- 
mate the conventional army, neither this 
poſition, which nature ſeems to have ren- 
dered impregnable, nor thoſe immenſe la- 
bours, where art ſeems really to haye ex- 
hauſted her reſources, nor the numerous 
artillery with which the redoubts were 


furniſhed. Terror preceded the arms 


of the allies, hitherto conſtantly Mcto- 
rious; their intrepidity, directed by a 
wiſe ſyſtem of tactics, had, as yet, met with 


no obſtacles. The ſame ſentiment per- 
vaded all the regicides, To try a freſh bat- 


tle was, in the eyes of all, to expoſe. 
themſelves to freſh defeat, and they were 
ſeen to abandon without ſtriking a blow, 


at the meer approach of the enemy, this 


ſame camp, which twenty thouſand hands 


had put into a ſituation to reſiſt every at- 


tack ; 


#0 } 


tack; Aich they. 5-608 not long 
before to the Convention as the bulwark. 
of F rance, and which was generally con- 
ſidered as the greateſt obſtacle to the arri= 
val at Paris. What a precious moment 
for ſtriking ſome decifive blows, either. by. 
purſuing to the utmoſt the fugitive army, 
or by prefling the reduction of the places 
where this unexpected retreat had ſcattered 
terror, and who found themſelves left to their: 
own defence | What more favourable: augur 


could there be for the reſt of the campaign! 
Major 4 Aſpre | 18 ordered to ſummon Cam- 
bray: from all parts he hears that the inhabi-, 


tants wiſh to ſurrender; that they had ſcarcely 
any garriſon, and that its reſiſtance would be 


ſoon overcome, as they would not expoſe 
themſelves to the fate of Valenciennes; that 


the place was entirely unprovided with the 
means of defence, and that ſcarcely any 


W the ramparts, &. 


et «7 


Mee thn governor made the u- 
Wal . in thoſe caſes; unleſs where his 


$54 intentions | 
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intentions were before known : he proteſted 


| he would defend himſelf to the laſt extre- 


mity. A few red-hot bullets and a couple 
of hundred of. ſhells ſent amongft them 
would have eaſily ſubdued thoſe pretended 
projects of reſiſtance, and have enſured the 
poſſeſſion of that important place. At 
preſent, it would be neceſſary to waſte 
much precious time under its walls, an 


immenſe quantity of ammunition, to 


have three parallels, ſacrifice a great num- 


ber of men in the trenches, have a nume- 
rous army to cover the ſiege, and to gain 


ſignal victories, merely to be able to carry 
on the operations. It is eſpecially in war, 
that opportunity loſt is ſeldom or never re- 
trieved. | M1 445 


The refuſal of the governor, without 
having regard to the circumſtances of the 
place and of the conventional army, was the 

ſignal of a retrogade march. It was then 

that that fatality, which ſeems to preſide 
over . deſtiny of France and to draw it 

D rapidly 


11 


rapidly to deſtruction, gave occaſion to the 
reſolution of dividing the forces of the 
allies for the purpoſe of undertaking the 
ſieges of Dunkirk and Queſnoy. From this 
-period may be dated all their failures, 


The Duke of York took the rout of 
Dunkirk, at the head of an army of forty 
thouſand men. The celerity of his march ; 
his arrival under the walls of this city 
without heavy artillery, long. before the 
time agreed upon with Admiral Macbride, 
who ought to have preſſed on the ſiege on 
the ſide of the ſea; the heroic but inconſi- 
derate intrepidity with which they purſued 
the enemy even to the glacis of the place; 
the flight of the Iriſh general, who com- 
manded the town, into England; . . . all 
concurred in ſhewing, that they had a cor- 
reſpondence within, and that they reckon- 
ed ſo much on this, as to neglect the moſt 
common precautions of prudence. If 
they had only been provided with artillery 
for the ſiege, and that care had been taken 
| | to 
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to let Admiral Macbride into the ſecret of 
this premature march, to be able to employ 
force if neceſſary, a place of the force of 
Dunkirk would probably have been car- 
ried before it could have received ſuccours. 
Perhaps it would have been ſufficient that 
this force was on the ſpot to have made 
its employment unneceſſary; for, the 
grand means to draw advantage from in- 
telligence within, is to be 3 to act 


without it. 


As ſoon as it was perceived, that they 
could no longer reckon on their intelli- 
gence with the governor, unhappily re- 

garded as infallible, they thought to have 
recourſe to ordinary means of vigour, 
and to wait, in a ſort of forced inaction, 
the arrival of the heavy artillery. During 
this time, ſome ſloops with cannon and one 
or two armed veſſels renewed inceſſantly 
their ravages in the camp of the allies, 
and deſtroyed with impunity the Auſtrian 
cavalry. The garriſon, on its part, ap- 
JF-2 preciating 
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preciating daily more juſtly the menacing 
expreſſions of the ſummons, ſeeing that 
it was no longer intended even to -inveſt 
them, receiving every inſtant, by the way 
of Gravelines, reinforcements of all kinds, 
and the aſſurance of being ſpeedily relie- 
ved, made frequent ſorties, and reſiſted 
more than ever every ſpecies of capitu- 
lation. 


The ſame conventional hordes, that had 
abandoned poſitions the moſt impregnable 
at the meer approach of the allies, deter- 
mined in their turn to make an offenſive i 
war when they ſaw them divided, and ex- 6 
pected beforehand certain ſuceeſs from the | 
union of almoſt all 'their forces againſt-an 

army of forty thouſand men, obliged to'be 

again ſub-divided into an army of obſer- 

vation and a beſieging army, and to keep 
in-check a garriſon, the number of which 

might, at any time, be augmented, and 

their efforts directed. The camp of Caſ- 

ſel was intended as the place of rendezvous 

of 
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of the regicides; the troops arrived there 


by little and little in ſmall detached par- 
ties, without an attempt being made to 


interrupt the march of a ſingle battalion. 
In ſhort, after having aſſembled their for- 


ces at leiſure, ſince the place was not 


for an inſtant inveſted, after having well 
contrived the plan, and being aſſured of 
the means of execution, they ruſhed like 
a torrent into the plain: then the intre- 
pid reſiſtance of the allies only ſerved to 
prolong the carnage, retard a few moments 
their defeat, and to expoſe to more immi- 
nent danger the perſon of the com- 
mander-in-chief, and one of the ſons of 
the king of England, both wounded and 
on the point of being made priſoners, 


We know the exceſlive loſs that took place 


in men, cannon, magazines, &c. and 
the rout of the Dutch at Menin and Were 
wick, which was the immediate conſe» 
quence ; nevertheleſs, general Houchard, 
who had juſt been crowned by ſo brilliant 


a victory, was almoſt immediately brought 
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to the ſcaffold; and, of all the generals 
that have fallen under the axe of: the guil- 
lotine, he is, perhaps, the only one whofe 
death cannot be regarded as an aſlaſh- 
nation, for it is certain that worſe con- 


ſequences might naturally have been ex- 
pected. 


The valour of the Auſtrian army and 
the ſkilfulneſs of their leaders ſoon checked 
the progreſs of the regicides, and drove 


them back within their own territory; 


but nothing could repair the enormous loſ- 
ſes, of all kinds, of the allies, the animoſities 
that were the conſequence, the delay of the 
ſiege of Maubeuge at ſo advanced a ſeaſon, 


and ſtill leſs the dreadful effect of ſo many 


and great ſucceſſes on opinion, in a war 
entirely of opinion. Hitherto the patriots 
had combated the allies, although fatal 


experience might in ſome fort have made 


them be conſidered as Invincible : the vic- 
tory at Dunkirk inſpired them with the 
ſame preſumption, awakened in their breaſts 


the 


| 


| 
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the fame hopes as amongſt the ſavages of 
America, when they ſaw, for the firſt 
time, the Europeans fall under their blows, 
whom they had ſo long confidered as be- 
ings of a ſuperior claſs. They believed 
that nothing was wanting but to have 


their efforts well directed; nothing more 


was wanting to juſtify, in their eyes, the 


treaſons which had been made the pretext 


for the diſgrace or puniſhment of ſo ma- 
ny generals. One might expect them ſoon 
to exhibit new proofs of courage: an oc- 
caſion ſoon preſented itſelf, _ 


The Auftrians, who were on the point 
of ſurrounding Maubeuge, when the de- 
feat of the allies obliged them to march 
with all ſpeed on the fide of Menin, per- 
ceiving how much the poſſeſſion of this 
place enſured the tranquillity 'of a great ex- 


tent of their frontiers, determined to at- 


tempt to carry it before the end of the 
campaign. All the redoubts that defend - 
ed the approaches to it were attacked and 

3 „ carried 
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carried at once; already, in ſpite of the 


rigours of the ſeaſon, the city was inveſt- 
ed, and they preſſed on the operations of 


the fiege; when the regicides, who had. 


collected, ſlowly and without oppoſition, 
all their forces on the ſide of Landrecy 
and d Aveſnes, made an attack on the ar- 
my of obſervation. Not having ſucceeded 
in this, they determined to hazard another 


general battle the day following. It was 


then, that, ſtimulated by the madneſs of 
fanaticiſm and an abundance of ſtrong li- 
quors, they threw themſelves in the mouth 
of the cannon, which mowed down whole 
ranks, without ceaſing to ſing their revo- 
lutionary airs in the midſt of rivers of 
blood, the cries of the wounded, and heaps 
of mangled bodies, Nothing certainly 
could reſiſt ſuch fury, ſince the brave Auſ- 
trians were obliged to abandon their poſts, 
Their retreat was that of the lion over- 
powered by numbers, of which none dares 
approach too near, notwithſtanding his 
loſs of blood and the exhauſtion of his 

forces. 
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forces. But, at laſt, the ſiege of Maubeuge 
was forced to be raiſed, and the operations 
confined to the defence of their own terri- 
tory, With what-confidence in their forces 
muſt not this aſtoniſhing ſucceſs againſt the 


beſt troops and generals 1 in Europe have in- 
ſpired the Convention! 


Whilſt this was going on in this part of , 
1 the frontiers, the famous lines of Weiſſem- 
bourg, which were long conſidered impreg- 
ö nable, were forced in leſs than an hour by the 
armies of General Wurmſer and the Prince 
of Conde. The Pruſſians contributed, by 
their mancœuvres, to the ſucceſs of that 
day. One would naturally have expected 
more reſiſtance, but the victory at Veiſſem- 
Bourg was one conſequence of the check at 
Maubeuge ; ; for, it appeared that the lines 
were greatly weakened to make the raiſing | 
of the ſiege of that place more certain. 


— 
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Let us not loſe the occaſion of making 
one conſoling remark : — we obſerve that 
| the 
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the continual tranſport of troops, ſo fa- 
tiguing and ſo deſtructive to men and 
horſes, (from Alſace into Flanders, and 


from Flanders to Alſace, from the army 
of the north to that of Ja Yendte, from 


the defiles of Savoy under the walls of 
Lyons, from Lyons to Toulon, and from 
Toulon to Perpignan,) and the long in- 
action of the armies till the moment they 
receive reinforcements from other points, 


prove inconteſtibly that the Convention 


begins to ſuffer for its monſtrous exceſſes, 
and that, obliged to ſend its partiſans in 
every corner of the kingdom, to reſtrain 
their numerous enemies in the interior, 
they cannot employ againſt thoſe without; 
ſo many men as they would have believed. 
It proves, likewiſe, that their powerful re- 
ſiſtance depends chiefly on the manner in 


which they have been attacked, and on the 


liberty they have always had to unfurniſh 
without inconvenience all points,. to unite 


their immenſe force in that which was 


threatened. 


To 
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To return to the lines of Weiſſembourg — 
after this grand ſucceſs, the moſt impor- 
tant without doubt of the war, if the fruit 
had been gathered from it that might na- 
turally have been expected, Lauterbourg 
and Weiſſembourg opened their gates; the 
victorious army made a march of ſeveral 
leagues without meeting a ſingle enemy. 
The town of Haguenau, although covered 
by a conſiderable foreſt which might have 
retarded its capture, ſurrendered without 
reſiſtance: the inhabitants appeared in the 
moſt favourable diſpoſitions; the regicide 
army was in a manner diſperſed and ſtruck 
with conſternation. Straſbourg itſelf, if 
we may credit a report which has univer- 
ſally ſpread itſelf, and which has not been 
contradicted, Straſbourg offered to open its 
gates to general Wurmſer. . . . . But I 
wiſh not to ſupport my reflections on 
probabilities or {imple conjecture, and I 
cannot help thinking, that, when nothing 
leſs was thought of than ſtriking a deci- 
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five blow which might haſten the termi- 
nation of the evils of humanity, that no 


clauſes ſhould have been ſuffercd to exiſt, 


which I do not ſay could have provoked 
a refuſal, but which could defer for an 
inſtant the concluſion of ſuch a treaty. 


It is at leaſt inconteſtible, that the al- 
hes had a numerous and powerful party 
within the walls of Straſbourg, and that 
no advantage was taken of the firſt mo- 
ments of conſternation of the patriots, and 
of the rout of their army, to endeavour 
to get poſſeſſion of that important place. 
It is likewiſe certain that they remained a 

long time inactive, which could not be 
owing to the rigours of the ſeaſon, fince 
the activity of the patriots was never for a 
moment relaxed. The only vigorous at- 
tempt that was made was the attack of 
Fort-Louis, which ſurrendered the firſt 
week. In ſhort, after having thrown ſome 
ſhells into Landau for three or four days, 
this plan was entirely abandoned, to adopt 


the 
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the fatal and everlaſting ſyſtem of block- 


ade; as if it were extraordinary to meet 


with a degree of reſiſtance on the part of a 
place the ſtrongeſt in the kingdom, and 


the moſt perfect work of M. De Vauban, 


of which the moſt u town was . 


tible. 


During this time, the Convention, whoſe 


great art conſiſts in taking advantage of 
the errors oſ their enemies, and in em- 
ploying the tedious intervals which have 
conſtantly ſeparated their operations, haſ- 
tened to ſend commiſſioners into Alſace. 


Terror, | exactions, and ſeas of blood, 
marked their progreſs. After having put 


to death, as ſuſpected perſons, at the head 
of the army, alt thoſe that did not carry 
the revolutionary delirium to the laſt de- 


gree of exaltation, to confirm the preten- 


ded treachery which had explained to 
the eyes of the multitude the capture of 
the lines, they ſet about regenerating in 
their manner the city of Straſbourg; that 
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is to ſay, all the places of adminiſtration 
were entruſted to the ſans-culottes, ap- 
proved by their energy and their perſeve- 
rance in wickedneſs ; the blood of the peo- 
ple of rank flowed in torrents under the axe 
of the guillotine, and the rich of all claſſes 
_ eſteemed themſelves too happy in pre- 
ſerving their lives at the expence of enor- 
mous pecuniary contributions. On all 
ſides, the requiſition for men was enforced 
with new activity; conſiderable reinforce- 
ments arrived from the army of fourdan : 
| ſecure of being able to draw off the troops 
without danger before an enemy that had 
gone into cantonments, they collected to- 
gether all the garriſons of Alſace and Lor- 
raine. . » . - I forbear to enter on a de- 
tail of the fate of the lines of LA MoTTER 
and its redoubts, as alſo of the blockade 
of LAxpAu, which a little vigour and per- 
ſeverance would long before have enſured 
the poſſeſſion of, and which was eſſentially 
neceſſary to the tranquillity of the allied 
- armies. The relation is too painful, the 
| | wound 
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wound {till bleeds, it prolongs the reign 

of wickedneſs, and the conſequences are ir- 

reparable to all the unfortunate inhabi- 

tants of the newly-acquired Alſace, the 
dutchy of Deux-Ponts, and that part of 
Germany which was obliged to be aban- 

doned to the unexampled devaſtations of 
the regicides. 


Let us not fear to be too much affected 
by truths, on which depends the ſafety of 
empires : let us compare the different cir- 
cumſtances of good and ill ſucceſs, let us 
make a recapitulation more general and 
brief of the principal events of the laſt 
campaign. The prince of Cobourg, at the 
head of a ſmall army, overcame the victo- 
rious forces of the patriots, purſued them 
always with bayonets fixed, delivered Hol- 
land, and made the conqueſt of the Low 
Countries in leſs than a month : the camp 
of Famars, which under Marſhal Villars kept 
the enemy in check during a whole cam- 
Paign, was carried in a few hours with 
inconſiderable 
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inconſiderable loſs: the famous camp of 
Ceſar was evacuated as ſoon as the allies 
formed the diſpoſitions of attack ; the in- 
trenched camp of Ghivelde, and that under 
Dunkirk, made no long reſiſtauce; four 
thouſand men, attacked in Aarchiennes, 
were entirely cut to pieces or taken priſon- 
ers; laſtly, a ſingle hour was. ſufficient for 
the reduction of the formidable lines of 


Meilſembourg. : 


Let us view the reverſe of the picture ;— 


the intrenchments of Hondſcoot were taken, 
inundated with the blood of the allies; 
the Dutch army that defended Menin and 
Werwick was put to. the rout; the Auf- 


trians themſelves, covered by numerous ab- 
batis, were compelled to raize the ſiege of 


Maubeuge ; the approaches to Toulon, on 
which depended the fate of that city, and 
which there was tifne to fortify during four 
-months, were forced in leſs than an hour ; 
the lines of la Motter were obliged to be a- 
bandonned almoſt without reſiſtance, where 


four- 
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four-and-twenty redoubts furniſhed with 
artillery croſſed their fire; the blockade of 
Landau was raiſed, and future ages will not 


believe the ſad page of hiſtory of this iron 
age, when it informs them, that the armies 
of two of the moſt powerful potentates in 
Europe, commanded by General Vurmſer 
and the Duke of Brunſwick, have been 


driven from poſitions, which nature, art, 
and the ſeaſon, contributed to rende im- 
pregnable, by a confuſed maſs of plunder- 


ers under the orders of Hoche and Picbegru; 
that they have been obliged to abandon not 


only all their conqueſts, but even their ma- 
gazines, and an important part of their o- n 


territory, which they have ſeen ravaged in 


the moſt atrocious manner, after having 
placed the Rhine between thong: and the 


victorious banditti. 


1 it . very autaral to conclude, from 


this view, that the little ſucceſs of the 


campaign ought to be much leſs attributed 


to the inſuiticiency of the force than to the 
5 means 
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means of employing it ? Does it not evident- 


ly reſult, that regard has neither been paid 


to the nature of this war, nor to the kind 
of enemy they had to combat? In a war 
of opinion, and eſpecially againſt the 


French, who join to their bravery and na- 


tural impetuoſity all the delirium of fana- 
ticiſm, the leaſt check they feel is in general 


the forerunner of one more conſiderable; 


the leaf}: delay is a fault of which the ene- 
my take advantage to recover from their 


aſtoniſhment and to repair in an inſtant 
their ſorces: the ſyſtem of a defenſive war 
would bring on the inevitable deſtruction 
of the moſt numerous and moſt valiant ar- 
mies. It is neceſſary always to attack the 


regicides, diſperſe them in time, march 


up to them before they have an opportuni- 


ty to offer battle, be before-hand with them 
in every thing, haraſs them inceſlantly, 
purſue them to the utmoſt when they are 
worſted, attack them the day after victory 
ſhall have declared for them: . , . . with 
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ſuch a conduct as this, ordinary troops 
would be able to overcome them; by delay, 


forming cordons, abbatis, and lines, theſe 
banditti, by their deſtructive activity and 
their ferocious rage, would at length con- 
quer the ſoldiers of Alexander; or, to 
chooſe at home our models of heroiſm, the 
Auſtrians themſelves, who would waſte 


in vain all their valour and ſkill. 


The reaſons, which a too. fatal experience 
has confirmed, are ſufficiently obvious: I 
will make choice of one of great weight, 
which eſſentially relates to circumſtances. 
No one is ignorant of the vivacity and 
warmth which diſtinguiſh the French : 
their habitual ſtate would be a ſtate of vio- 
lence for others. Suppoſe now that all kinds 
of illuſion are made uſe of to exalt this 
inflammable diſpoſition, and you will have 
found an explanation of effects in appear- 
ance ſo extraordinary; but which aſtoniſh 


thoſe only who have neglected to inquire 
x Ea into 
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into their cauſes. You will ſee that the ar- 
mies of the patriots are compoſed in great 
meaſure of deluded and ignorant people, 
united by want or by violence, but direct- 
ed by experienced leaders. It will be ſeen, 
that they prepare them in ſome ſort for 
combat, and then they reſemble thoſe ſava- 
ges, who, after having indulged; in fermented 
liquors and ſung their war-ſongs, become 


inſpired with fury, brandiſhing their arms 


in a menacing manner; or 10 thoſe dogs, 


naturally ſeized with fright at the ſight of 


the lion, but eaſily excited to attack this 
terrible animal in front, who, after being 
ſurrounded by heaps of ſlain, is at laſt ex- 
hauſted by aſſaults ' continually renewed. 


It will not be. uſeleſs here to make known 


more particularly this infernal tactic ſo 
worthy of the monſters that invented 


When the regicides mean to ſtrike one 
of thoſe grand blows, which the committee 
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of public ſafety has traced the plan of, and 
for the ſucceſs of which the head of the 
general is anſwerable; they aſſemble the 
army, the commiſſioners appear, decorated 
with all their diſtinctive marks, they read 
ſome bombaſt of the Convention or of the 
committee, and they add an harangue in 


the Oriental ſtyle of the day. Their ſworn 


emiſſaries ſpread themſelves amongſt the 


ranks to make the neceſſary comments, ap- 


plaud the brave, and excite the timid; the 


air is rent with ſhouts of Vive la republigue ! 
with imprecations and blaſphemies againſt 


all kings under the name of tyrants, a- 


gainſt all ſubjects under the denomination of 


flaves or vile ſatellites of deſpotiſm. The 


women, or rather furtes or bacchantes, diſ- 


tribute brandy in immenſe quantities ; 


wWarlike muſic, which would excite the 
molt cowardly, gives the laſt help to their 
fury, and fifty thouſand wild beaſts, foam- 


ing with rage, pour down with redoubled 
Jpced and with the' cries of cannibals on 
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ſoldiers whoſe valour is excited by no 
paſſion. . . . . Can one wonder that ſuch 
a ſhock ſhould ſtagger we ny. over- 
come them? 


In attacking the patriots, on the con- 
trary, one is always ſure to take them in 
ſome ſort unprovided; that is to ſay, that 
you have no longer to dread that fiery im- 
petuoſity, that maſs, that combination of 
efforts which were only the effect of every 
kind of illuſion; the paroxyſm of that ar- 
dent fever, which augments ſo prodigiouſſy 
the ſtrengih of the phrenetic, is over; eve- 
ry one is in his natural ſtate, no common 
bond of union unites ſo many incoherent 
parts, they have no longer any ſubſtitute 
for great talents; diſtruſt and want of diſ- 


cipline ſoon produce confuſion and fear. 
It is then that the brave troops of the 
Prince of Cobourg and General Clair fayt 
regain all their ſuperiority over the wild fe- 


rocious hordes under the orders of Jour dan, 
Michau, 
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Michau, and that heap of petty ſubaltern 


villains, which fame has only preſerved 
from obſcurity to expoſe them to the exe- 
cration of poſterity. Theſe factitious re- 
ſources diſappear with the cauſe that gave 


them birth; and, if they are ſurprized the 
inſtant afterwards, nothing is met with but 


a degree of feebleneſs proportioned to the 
ſtate of violence to which they owed their 


ſucceſs. 


The ſame ſpirit of impartiality. with 


which I am guided, and which makes me 


form ſuch ardent wiſhes for the happy 


iſſue of the great events which balance the 
deſtiny of Europe, obliges me to add ſome 


other reflections. on the conduct of the al- 
hes; for, the want of vigour, which has 


been attributed to the generals, extends it- 


ſelf alſo to the operations of governments, 


and has produced everywhere conſequences 
equally fatal. It was faid at the com- 


mencement of the laſt war, that the pen- 
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dulum of M. de Sartine always went flower 
than that of the Engliſh miniſter with 


V hat reaſon might it not be ſaid at pre- 
ſent of the pendulums of all the cabinets 


of Europe, with regard to that of the 
committee of public ſafety? I thall only cite 
two examples in proof of a truth but too 
evident. The firſt is the unhappy war in 


la Fendee, carried on by ſubjects of the ; 


ſtricteſt fidelity; aſſembling themſelves as 
it were by a miracle, maintaining themſelves 
by an activity, a harmony, and perſeve- 
rance, without example, providing them- 
ſelves with arms, ammunition, and artille- 
ry from the regicides themſelves by the 
firmneſs of their reſolution. Is it poſſible, 
that ſuch generous men, profeſſing in all 
their purity the principles of religion and 
monarchy, ſhould be left ſeven or eight 
months to depend on their own exertions, 
ſurrounded on all fides with enemies, with- 


out magazines, without ſtrong places, ha- 
ving always the ſame army to oppoſe to ar- 


mies 
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mies which are inceſſantly reinforced and 
renewed. At length, however, there ap- 


peared an intention to ſuccour them, and 
meaſures were taken to that effect ; but, 
whether it was owing to the fatality of cir- 


cumſtances, or the ill contrivance of the 
diſpoſitions, when the royaliſts appeared 


on the coaſt, they found none of the ſuc» 
cours they had hoped for, Unprovided 
with heavy artillery and with the means of 
attack, they marched to ſhed rivers of 
blood, under the walls of the paltry town 
of Granville, without the leaſt utility ; the 
fear of being betrayed, of being in want 


of neceſſaries, and of being ſhut up to- 
Wards the ocean without any means of ſe- 
curity, determined theſe generous victims 


to return into the interior, and to follow 


their rout in the midſt of an innumerable 


multitude of enemies, their only reſource in 
deſpair. The Engliſh armament arrived at 
Guernſey ſoon after; but this delay left no- 


thing but tears to be ſhed for ſo many 


thouſands 
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thouſands of faithful ſubjects, the object 
of our deareſt hopes and of the well- found- 
ed fears of the Convention. One cannot 
calculate the conſequences of a conduct ſo 
contrary to the intereſts of ſound policy 
and humanity. Already the monſtrous-edi- 
fice of the republic would have fallen to 
ruins if it had been early perceived, that 
France would never be conquered without 
more or leſs of the efforts of the French 
themſelves; that the counter-revolution 
depended principally on the ſucceſs of the 
royaliſts ; that their army would naturally 


be increaſed by the number of faithful ſub- 


jects that were oppreſſed or compelled to 
feign patriotiſm ; laſtly, that it was eſta- 
bliſhed in a canton extremely abundant, 
entirely unfurniſhed with ſtrong places, 
where the ſucceſs of one day might deter- 
mine the conqueſt of many departments, 
and conduct the triumphant army under 
the walls of Paris, 


Tx. 

I paſs to the ſecond example, which is 
not leſs afflicting nor leſs deciſive for the 
progreſs of the allies. It will be ſufficient 
to mention the facts. A piece of good for- 
tune, and ſuch as the chances of war have 


never perhaps furniſned an example of, 
put Toulon into the hands of the Engliſh, 


without the loſs of a man or the firing a ſin- 


gle gun: they found there three- and- 
twenty ſhips of the line, of which two 


were of a hundred and twenty guns, three 
of eighty, and all the others of ſeventy-four, 
with a proportionate number of frigates 
and other veſſels; three thouſand cannon 
for the marine, without reckoning a con- 
ſiderable land-artillery, ammunition of al 


kinds 1 in abundance, all ſorts of ſtores for 


the equipment of a navy, and a popula- 
tion from twenty-five to thirty thou- 
ſand inhabitants in general: well diſpoſed to 
ſaſtain vigorouſly the deciſive ſtep they had 


taken, by at firſt diſowning tHe authority | 


of the Convention, and finiſhing by deli- 


| weine themſelves into the hands of its 


enemies, 
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enemies. Every thing concurred to engage 
the allies to put themſelves as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible -in a ſtate to carry on an offenſive 
war, and the geographical ſituation of 
Toulon, enabled them to do this with great 
advantage, particularly that, in carrying on 
their efforts, they would meet with -no 
place in their way, whatever direction they 


took. The regicides were not in force in 


that part, had ſcarcely any troops of the 
line, and could, with extreme difficulty, 


procure ammunition and proviſions. It 


was the only way to have made them eva- 
cuate the county of Nice, to reſtore by 
that means to the Predmonteſe and Auſtrian 
army all its activity, to act in concert 


= Little more force was neceſſary than to guard ſuffici- 
ently the town and harbour of Toulon, where they were 


obliged to divide the troops into ſeventeen important poſts, 


of which the principal, as the redoubt of Balaguier, and 
the mountain of Pharm, which were forced by the pa- 
triots, were nearly two leagues diſtant, and ſeparated by 
| the ſea in ſuch a way, as to be able to afford enn other 
no kind of aſſiſtance. d 
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barked forthwith at Genoa and Leghorn, 
and for which tranſports had been ſo long 


with the Spaniards of Roufillon, and to take 


counter-revolution. was ; ſufficiently appa- 
rent. en ar 2 10 | 
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' What was ng to > preſerve ſo precious 
and unhoped . for a conqueſt? a garriſon ſuf- 
ficiently weak, compoſed of four different 
nations, ſpeaking as many languages, and 
ſtill more divided in their views and ani- 
moſities than by difference of language. 
Without doubt it was neceſſary at firſt to 
employ any that could be procured; but 
by what fatality was it that nothing was 
heard, except in the gazettes, of thoſe 
ſix thouſand Auſtrians who ſhould have em- 


prepared what could have deferred 'the - k 
ſending an equal number of Engliſh, = 
which had been aſſembled at Cork at the 


firſt moment almoſt; fo long that they did not 
| arrive 
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arrive till a month after the evacuation? 
Either of theſe reinforcements would pro- 


bably have been ſufficient to have defended 
this important place againſt the efforts of a 
body of ſive-and- twenty thouſand men levied 
in haſte. Its loſs depended on the capture 
of a ſingle redoubt, which there was time to 
have fortified at leiſure, and which did 
not hold out an hour; while at Cafel, 
oppoſite Mentz, where there was not a 
veſtige of fortification, . the regicides in 
an inſtant threw up intrenchments ſo for- 
midable, that the Auſtrians and Pruſſians 
ſeemed to think it impoſſible to attack them 
with ſuccels, 


Penetrated with the conduct, ſuperior 


to all praiſe, of the government and people 


of England, I reject with diſdain the 


charges of diſaffection to the cauſe which 
this event gave riſe to; I regard them as 
the offspring of malevolence, or of that 


injuſtice which misfortune is too apt to 
inſpire 


ö 
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inſpire with. But, with the ſame ſpirit of 


impartiality and juſtice, I ſhall inſiſt on 
one object which has not been ſufficiently 
taken up, and which was the effect of the 


moſt atrocious policy, if it cannot be 
attributed to the moſt unexampled and 


inexcuſable negligence ; I aſk why all the 
French . ſhips were not ſent for ſecurity 
to Italy or Spain, from the moment that 
fears began to be entertained for the pre- 
ſervation of the place, from the day when 
the Britiſh commiſſary, Sir Gilbert Elliot, 
imparted his fears to government, and 


concluded by ſaying, that, without a ſpeedy 


reinforcement, he could ſcarce flatter him- 
ſelf to be in poſſeſſion of Toulon by the 


25th of December? . . . . The loyal French, 


reduced to regret in ſome ſort that all the 
ſhips were not reduced to aſhes, cannot 
but lament the loſs of thoſe which were a 
prey to. the flames and which might have 
been preſerved ſo eaſily. | 


Conſider 
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Conſider well, you, in whoſe hands re- 
poſes the deſtiny of Europe; it is infinitely, 
better not to have ſucceſs, - than to make 


retrograde,motions. What confidence now 


can you hope to inſpire the unhappy. 
French with, even. the greateſt enemies 
to the preſent tyranny ? The reſpectable 
inhabitants of Longwy, of Verdun, and of 
a part of Champagne, who ſhewed you. 
ſome regard, have paid with their heads, 


or at leaſt they expiate in miſery and exile, 
their efforts to favour the progreſs of your 


arms; twenty thouſand inhabitants of 
Toulon, of all ages, ſex, and condition, 
wander in a ſtrange land a prey to the hor- 


rors of indigence and deſpair, and many 


hundreds of thoſe that remained in the 


walls of that unfortunate town, condemned 
to total deſtruction, have curſed, in the 
midſt of their ſufferings, your cruel viſit; 
the worthy inhabitants of Haguenau, and. 


all * N of conquered Alſace, are ſa- 
criticed 
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crificed or fled; thoſe of Fort Louis, not 
knowing where to find a reſting-place, 
regret not having, after the example 
of Landau, endeavoured to oppoſe you 


with all their might; the partial ravages of 


your bombs would only have more or leſs 


damaged their dwellings, which your mines 


bave totally deſtroyed ..  . . No: the loſs 
of battles would not have hurt you ſo 
much as your ephemeral ſucceſs. 


But let us caſt a veil over calamities un- 
happily irreparable; let us not recall paſt 
errors, but to gain ſalutary leſſons for the 
future. That, which makes at preſent the 
object of our regret, ought, at the ſame 
time, to be the motive of our warmeſt 
hopes. It is evident, that the governments 


of Europe are far from having employed 


all the means in their diſpoſal, and from 
having always made the beſt uſe of them, 


while we may defy the committee of public 
 fafety to ſhew a greater degree of union, of 


n VIgour, or energy, than they have 
od 1 already 
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already exerted. Let kings lay aſide (or at 
leaſt adjourn to a time of greater tranquil- 
lity) thoſe views of intereſt, thoſe projects 
of aggrandizement, thoſe perſonal animo- 


fities, thoſe fatal calculations of egotiſm, 


which furniſh to the malevolent ſuch dan- 
gerous arms, which cool and diſcourage 
faithful ſubjects; let them be always juſt 
and magnanimous, let them ſhew them- 
ſelves worthy their high ſtations ; let cle- 
mency and goodneſs preſide in their go- 
vernments, and thereby gain all worthy 
hearts; but, at the ſame time, let a; rod 
of iron be ready to ſtrike the firſt diſtur- 


ber of the public peace, who ſhould be 


tempted to miſtake this goodneſs for weak- 
| | nels. 1 es 


Let the generals put themſelves above 


thoſe miſerable calculations, the offspring 
of pride, which have ſo often made the 
tears of humanity flow; let them well 


conſider the ſublimity of their auguſt 


functions; let them not forget, that they 


do 
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do not belong to this or that nation in 
particular, but that all Europe has charged 
them to defend its glory, its intereſts, its 


exiſtence even, againſt thoſe hordes of 


cannibals, who have ſworn its deſtruction 


and annihilation; let all their faculties be 
directed to this one end; let them call to 


mind, what would have become of Rome, 


if Hannibal had led on his victorious troops 


immediately after the battle at Canne; 


and that Rome ſoon accompliſhed the de- 
ſtruction of Carthage; in fine, let the ex- 


am ple of Marſhal Bouflers, placing him- 


ſelf, at Malplaguet, under the orders of 
Villars, who had a right to the command, 


and who preſſed him to accept it, teach 


them, that true glory and the height of 


heroiſm conſiſt in the ſacrifice of perſonal 


conſiderations as often as any advantage 
can reſult to the public good. . . . Then, 


yielding on all ſides, wickedneſs will ex- 


piate its bloody trophies ; religion may 


hope to ſee her altars reared anew; ſo 


many victims, who groan in exile or op- 
TY F2 preſſion, 
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preſſion, will feel a ſweet ray of hope in tneir 


boſoms, torn by all the evils which can af- 
flict humanity ; the wealthy will be ſecure of 
tranſmitting to their children the patrimo- 


ny of their fathers or the fruits of their 


own induſtry; the virtuous citizen, 4n 
whatever claſs. it may have pleaſed heaven 
to place him, will have again the fatisfac- 
tion of n ſome ſerene __ 


Ä 


No that I have relieved my oppreſſed 


heart, and falfilled the taſk, impoſed on 
_ every one, of contributing to the public 
good by the means which are in his pow- 


er; now that I have announced by my 
cries the danger which threatens the ca- 


fitol, it would be perhaps proper to pre- 


ſerve ſilence; but I think it my duty to 
make known the grand operation, which 


ſhould be, according to my ideas, the ba» 


ſis of the plan of the campaign, and which 
I mention with hefitation, out of reſpect 


to the talents of the able generals who 


dre 
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are at the head of the armies, and leſt my 
zeal ſhould carry me too far. 


At the commencement of the campaign 
of 1794, it appears to me, that it ſhould 
open with the ſiege of Liſe. At the 1 in- 


1 ſtant that the tricoloured flag mall ceaſe to 


fly on its ramparts, a great ſtep will be 
gained towards a counter- revolution, and 


the people of France begin to think ſeri- 


ouſly of it; the regicides will be ſtruck 


with conſternation, the other towns will 
pꝛore readily open their gates. Welt F lan- 
ders will no more have to dread thoſe conti- 
nual incurſions which lay it waſte, the allies 
may advance with confidence into the inte- 
rior, leaving behind them ſo important 
a place, and may carry with them a greater 
force, ſince they will have nothing to fear 
for a large extent of their frontiers. This 
meaſure appears to me indiſpenſable, 
but I am far from concealing the difficul- 
ties that may attend it. I ſet out by ſup- 


poling a collection of a very conſiderable 
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force ; for, by Laifanians no kind of plan 
can be crowned with ſucceſs. 


_ Five-and-forty thouſand men, at leaſt, 
ought to have charge of the operations of 
the ſiege; an army of ſeventy thouſand ef- 
fective troops, the loſſes of which they 
ſhould always be ready to repair, ſhould be 
deſtined to cover the operations ; another 
body of nine or ten thouſand men, almoſt 
entirely compoſed of light troops, ſhould 


advance ſucceſſively in front and on the 
wings to haraſs the enemy in different 
points, diſperſe them when they firſt at- 


tempt to aſſemble, and enable the grand 
army to avoid all unneceſſary exertions. 
Let them not flatter themſelves to proceed 
without difficulty in the fiege of L/e, as 


in that of Valenciennes; on the contrary, 


they muſt expect to meet with the moſt 
multiplied and vigorous efforts. Still leſs 


let them think of waiting the effects in 55 


ſtrong poſitions, or behind abbatis, as at 


| Manbeuge ; ; the allics ſhould dread all ob- 
ſtacles 
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ſtacles that might impede them an inſtant 
from ' purſuing the enemy. This army 
ſhould be always in motion; it ſhould 
march entire or in parties, to diſſolve in 
time any collections of the enemy that 
were capable of reſiſting the light troops 
that might be formed in the neighbour- 
hood. Should an innumerable multitude 
unite at a diſtance, with intention to pour 

dove on them in a maſs, let them exert 
themſelves early to march and offer them 
baattle in the moſt open country. That is the 
theatre worthy the invincible valour of the 
J Auſtrians and their allies; it is there that 
the union of military virtues will be ſeen 
to triumph over thoſe plundering hordes, 
marching under the ſtandard of wickedneſs; 
it is there that a victory may be dearly 
bought, but it is there alſo that nothing 

can hinder their gathering the fruits of it, 
in purſuing to the utmoſt all the advanta- 
ges, and by taking from the enemy, for a 
a long time, the power of annoying them; 
for, if they once ſucceed in putting ſach 
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troops to the rout in the open plain, it 


would be impoſſible to rally them. 


The conduct of the beſieging army ſhould 
in every thing correſpond with that of the 
army of obſervation ; that is, their minu- 
teſt operations ſhould have for their ob- 
ject to conciliate the greateſt poſſible activity 


with the indeſpenſable rules of prudence ; 
and, in general, they ſhould often depart - 


from ancient methods in circumſtances ſo 


new and unprecedented.  - Let immenſe 


quantities of ammunition be prepared be- 


fore-hand, to be ſure of not being obliged 


to ſuſpend, or even relax, for an inſtant 
their efforts. Let there be tranſported un- 
der the walls of Life a great number of 


mortars, let them open the trenches the 


very day the troops preſent themſelves be- 


fore it, let nothing be neglected to ſtrike 


with terror and | aſtoniſhment by bold 
ſtrokes and extraordinary activity, for this 


is of the firſt importance in a city, the nu- 


merous population of which mult neceſſa- 


rily 
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rily have more or leſs influence on the 


garriſon. Let the operations of the ſiege 


be carried on after this plan, modified by 


eventual circumſtances; but let nothing 
relax the fire of the batteries; they will 
approach nearer according to the greater 


ſucceſs of their works. Let no cold ball 
be thrown into the city, let the preference 
be given to ſhells, the terrible effect of 
which is ſo proper to attain the end propo- 


ſed: let the number of times each piece is to 
be fired be fixed invariably beforehand, and 
at the preciſe minute let each of them deal 


out terror, devaſtation, and death. .. ... « 
My heart bleeds in tracing theſe cruel 
lines: — is it I that can form ſuch wiſhes 7 


I, no whom the misfortunes of others 


make ſo deep an impreſſion; I, who 
love my country ſo dearly, and who 
would give my blood to put an end to the 


calamities which afflict it? alas it is, and it 


is humanity that ſuggeſts to me theſe 


violent remedies, for the pure blood of 


France is ſpilt by a thouſand channels; we 
muſt 
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muſt haſten, whatever be the price, to 


ſtop its courſe; and, to attain this end, 
nothing has remained for a long time paſt 
but to chooſe between bad and worſe. The 


purity of my intentions comforts me, the 


importance of the object I aim at gives 
me courage. In ſo dreadful a criſis all 
parleying would be a crime; ſuch fatal 


pity would reſemble that of the ſurgeon, 


cruelly ſenſible, who, to ſave a few mo- 
ments pain to his patient, ſhould heſitate 


to cut to the quick to ſtop the progreſs 


of a gangrene; every timid conſideration 


would have the ſame effect as the ignorant 
zeal of thoſe, who, inſtead of pulling 


down in time the houſe adjoining to one 
on fire, ſhould waſte themſelves in efforts to 
throw a trifling ſtream of water in the midſt 
of the blaze, and thereby give a new activity 
to the devouring flames. | 


Nothing remains for me but to join 
with elevated hands the good of all coun- 
tries, in ſupplicating the God of hoſts 
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to bleſs this new cruſade, undertaken in 
the moſt holy of cauſes, and truly worthy 
an enlightened age. Ill betide thoſe un- 
feeling ones whoſe eyes are not opened by 
theſe days of tribulation, and who, in this 
aſtoniſhing ſeries of ſupernatural events, do 


not mark and adore the hand that ſtrikes 


us | but their number diminiſhes every 


day, and religion ſees, with tenderneſs, 


return into the fold; the flock that had 


ſtrayed without probability of return. 


Deign, Omnipotence, to finiſn thy work, 
difarm thy juſt wrath, withdraw thy aven- 
girg arm, remove the fatal veil which 
conceals virtue from ſuch a multitude of 


| ſouls, purchaſed by thy blood, and which 


perfiſt in running to their deſtruction; 
deign to watch over the thouſands of vic- 
tims on the point of being facrificed by 
the aſſaſſins hand; preſerve the unfortu- 
nate remains of that auguſt family who 


offer us ſo terrible an example of the no- 


thingneſs of worldly grandeur, reſtrain 
thoſe hands that are lifted for their deſtruc, 
1 tion, 
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tion, ſtop thoſe, currents of blood which 
are about to flow; in employing at thy 
command all the means in our power, it is 

in thee that we place our hopes! No 
1 ſuffer the triumph of wickedneſs, 


break the inſtruments of thy vengeance, and 


may the impious be taught at length to 
* the * N have ſo outraged. 8 


; 


All theſe — n rigorous as 


they appear to us, will be ſo many | ſignal 


favours, if, by thy grace, they teach to 
kings to ſhew themfelves thy worthy images 


on earth; to people never to withdraw 
themſelves from thoſe bounds of ſubmiſſion 


which their true intereſt | preſcribes ſtill 
more than their duty; to all of us, that 


this world is only an abode of grief and 


exile, and that we ſhould haſten to profit 
by the misfortunes of this life to render 


ourſelves worthy to taſte at wa more 
durable erjoyments? | e 
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